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THE MUSICAL FESTIVAL WEEK. 



Founrii Dav of tub Musical Festival. — 
Tho fourth concort of the restWal on Tliurs- 
dny oTcning, was tbus far the best of the 
Beriea. Tho programme presented some splen- 
did features, admirable in thoir character ond 
fine in their execution. Tho first was Beetho- 
ven's great Eroica Symphony, with its won- 
derful " Marcio Funebre," which one can never 
boar without acknowledging the mighty power 
of musio, and bowing low before the genius 
that oreated it. This symphony, so well known 
to all musicians, needs no description ; but its 
performance demands at least a few words of 
comment. Under Carl Bcrgmann's direction, 
tho symphony was from the beginning to the 
end, a perfect tono-pocm; Thcro was not a 
point lost; not one of the finer shades with 
which Beethoven colored his marvelous crea- 
tions was omitted. The finely balanced orches- 
tro, with its grand body of strings, moved from 
mottsure to measure, with a certainty and an in 
telligent case, which proved how acceptable 
tho work was to tho players, and how thor- 
oughly tho Conductor was respected. It was 
in truth a performance worthy of the reputa- 
tion of Mr. Bergmann, and of the oscoUent 
orchestra. 

Tho pcrformanoo nest in importance was 
Ilcnsolt's Concerto in F minor, opus 16, per- 
formed by Mri J. N. Pattison. This concerto 
Las been sd much spoken of of late, that tho 
public curiosity was much excited regarding 
it. Indeed, since Mr. Pattison played it some 
three years ago, the grout musical circle that 
revolves around tho Philharmonic Society has 
expressed much desire to hear Mr. Pattison 
play it, but tho Germanie confederation was 
opposed to the admission of an American 
pianist, whilst there wore sO many inferior 
foreign players about. But a great public has 
nt length had an opportunity of listening to 
his interpretation of ilcnselt, ai\d has by its 
approbation stamped his success. 

During tho three past weeks Mr. Pattison 
has interpreted threo great piano works differ- 
ing entirely in style, form, and school, and in 
each he has asserted his claim as a first class 
executant and an intelligent musician. Cho- 
pin's " Krakowiak," so quaint and individual 
in its character, presents a class of difficulties 
peculiar to itself, both in the form of passages 
ond in the sentiment, for whioh no other 
work would seem to bo a preparation. Bee- 
thoven's B flat concerto is one of those giant- 
esque creations that has no counterpart except 
in kindred works of his own, and demands for 
its execution a difi'erent class of ' fingering, 



and suggests a higher and grander train of 
thoughts. Yet in both these compositions Mr. 
Pattison made hie mark, wringing from unwil- 
ling critics unqualified praise. Ills cadenza in 
the Beethoven concerto was cleverly con- 
structed. It carried out' the leading ideas of 
the movement in epitome, wedding them to n 
series of brilliant passages, and producing an 
effect that called down a perfect storm of 
applause. Ilenselt's concerto is like neither 
of the' foregoing, but has. specialties of its o,^n. 
It represents the highest phase of modern 
romantic musio, combining tho sensuous with 
tho intellectual, and revealing both in passages 
of exquisite beauty. In point of executive 
difficulty it stands in the front rank, even Liszt 
declaring that it cost him too much labor to 
keep it at his fingers ends for public perform- 
ance. 

Tho first movement presents the dual chor- 
acter wo have described, the first subject being 
a richly passionate melody, succeeded by a 
strict chorale, ponderously but grandly har- 
monized. The piano carries this second theme 
in single notes sustained, while at tho samo 
timo both hands are busily employed in exe- 
cuting a brilliant figure in which double notes 
are mingled, and have to bo caught up with 
lighlning-liko rapidity. The whole movement 
needs clear, bold, and exact playing, and at 
tho same time a limpidity and sensitiveness of 
touch. Mr. Pattison played it finely, and re- 
ceived warm applause at its close. The Lar- 
ghotto is a movement perfect in its beauty, not 
only in its subject, but its treatment, and the 
refined and beautiful sentiment it expresses. 
Mr. Pattison executed this movement with 
rare graco and delicacy, and with a refine- 
ment of feeling, in perfect rapport with the 
sentiment of the composition. All the singu- 
larly beautiful fugitive embellishments, whioh 
are the revelations of a high poetic fancy, re- 
ceived that nameless somothing in the inter- 
pretation, which could only be given by tho 
hands of a master, directed by a loving appre- 
ciation of tho work. 

Tho finale is a passionate and brilliant 
movement, broad in subject, admirably work- 
ed in passages, original in construction, com- 
plicated in their difficulties, and yet always 
melodious and graceful. To play this move- 
ment up to its tempo requires a rapidity and 
crispness of finger, an absolute certainty of 
execution, and a bravura style, which but few 
pianists possess, but Mr.' Pattison gave undis- 
puted evidence that he possessed all these re- 
quisites, carrying through tho difficult, fatigu- 
ing but beautiful movement, full up to the 
time, with unflagging energy and endurance. 
It was in every respect a brilliant and artistic 
performance, and stamped Mr. Pattison as an 
artist in the front rank. It was received with 
vehement applause, amid expressions of un- 
qualified admiration. 

The orchestral accompaniments wore play- 



ed in a faultless manner, Mr. Bergmann 
watching with ceaseless vigilance, tho min- 
utect impulse of tho pianist. Mme. Pocb is 
not a pleasant concert-singer, in fact we hope 
wo shall not bo called upon to listen to her 
again in that capacity. Signori Baragli and 
Bellini sang well,, the latter especially do- 
lighting every one by his fine voice and ad- 
mirable style. 

Mr. Menzel Kopta ondoavorcd to illustrate 
.tho grand thoughts of Beethoven, but his tone 
is so small, that be failed very completely in 
his efforts. He has a great amount of execo- 
tion, and he plays with much expression, so 
that it is a pity that ho has not studied for a 
larger tone. 

Mr. George W. Morgan played tho organ 
in his usual brilliant and effective manner, and 
won, as usual, the hearty and admiring ' ap- 
plause of the audieince. ' 

Thiis fine concert ended with a magnificent 
performance of the overture of 'William Tell, 
and we need nut say that the ^audience de- 
parted filled, full with delight, by tho fine 
things furnished by Mr. Harrison. 

Tho concert of Friday, tho 7th instant, at- 
tracted an overflowing audience, tho subject 
chosen for the occasion being Mendelssohn's 
immortal composition, tlie oratorio of "Elijah," - 
tho solo singers being, Mme. Paropa-Eosa, 
Miss Hutchings, Mrs, E. Eeed, Miss Alice 
Harrison, Mrs. W. J. Dalimore, Mr. George 
Simpson, Mr. W. J. Dalimore, Mr. H. Tucker, 
and Mr. Jules Lombard; Organist, Mr. E. J. 
Connolly ; Conductor, Mr. P. L. Kittef. 

To give tho true reading to the oratorio of 
"Elijah," is one of the most difficult tasks 
within tho whole scope of n conductor's duty. 
It requires the highest intelligenco in the 
director, for not only has great music to bO 
delineated, but great dramatic action, loading 
to climaxes of extraordinary power. To 
achieve this requires at onco intense enthusi- 
asm combined with perfect coolness, and an . 
innate consciousness, based upon a large expe- 
rience. Such a combination cannot be found 
in one who wields the baton as a tyro. Tho 
tyro on this occasion was Mr. Bitter, and, 
being in an utterly false position, while wo 
could not but regret the results, we shall not 
blame him for not doing what he could not do, 
for lack of tho requisite qualifications. 'Wo 
must throw the whole responsibility upon the 
management who made terms with tho Har- 
monic Society, subject to the infliction of Mr. 
Bitter as Conductor, while we accord to that 
gentleman considerable praise for doing as 
well as ho did. 

A brief sketch of the plot will givo an idea 
of the grand, comprehensive, and the dramatic 
scope of tho libretto which Mendelssohn has 
so wonderfully illustrated. The recitative 
before tho overture gives out tho prophesy— 
"As God, the Lord of Israel liveth, before 
whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor rain 
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three yeiirs, but according to my word." The 
overture which follows describes in its troubled 
and agitated movement the condition of the 
people, and leads into that mighty cry of 
choral despair, " Help, Lord I wilt thou quite 
destroy us V Voice alter voice pours out its 
lamentation, in tones of wailing^agony which 
are a reproach to the Divine mercy. Then 
follows the prayer of supplication, " Lord 1 
bow thine car to our prayer," 8uccee4e"d by 
the rebuke of Obediah, « Yo people rend yon'r. 
hearts and not your garments," closing with 
the comforting assurance, i' If with all your 
hearts ye truly seek mo. Ye shall ever surely 
find me." But the people again grow despair- 
ingi shouting forth, " Yet doth the Lord see it 
not !" Elijah is then commanded to repair to 
Cherith's Brook, where the ravens shall feed 
him, but the brook is dried up, and he is told 
to seek out the Widow of Nain, whose son is 
siffk unto death, for there " the barrel of meal 
shall not waste, nor the cruse of oil fail." The 
scene between the Prophet and the Widow has 
never been surpassed, either in the intensity of 
grief expressed or in the vividness of its dra- 
matic action. 

Then Elijah, as commanded, three years 
having expired, appears before Ahab, because 
the prophecy says, " The Lord will then send 
raiu again upon the earth." He challenges 
Ahab to summon the. Prophets of Baal, "And 
the God who by fire shall answer, let him be 
God." ' Tlien 'follows the niost wonderfully 
dramatic scene in the whole repertory of 
sacred music. The people of Baal commence 
their invocation to their god in sensuously 
melodious strains — but ho answers not. The 
movement accelerates with their anxiety, as 
they shout out, "Hear us, Baal! let thy fire 
fall, and extirpate the foe." But he hears 
them not.- Elijah taunts them with ftiilure, 
and suggests that perhaps he sleepeth. Again 
the people ^of Baal frantically appeal, the 
movement yet more rapidj " Hear our cry — 
Baal now.arise. Wherefore slumber?" Then 
Elijah sneeringly bids them " call him louder 
— none will heed you." The people now wild 
with shame and fear, shout in a presto move- 
ment, "Hear and answer, Baal ! Mark how 
the scorner dorideth us!" But all in vain; 
no fire cometh to their altar — their god an- 
Bwereth not. Then the whole character of the 
music alters. In a solemn strain of deep 
humility, Elijah implores the miracle from 
the Lord, and the people join him in a grave 
chorale. The flame descends upon the altar, 
the heathens are routed and slain, and the 
Lord of Israel triumphs. 

Then Elijah proclaims the greatness of the 
Lord — " Is not his word like a fire — ^likp- a 
hammer that breaketh the rook?" and a 
warning voice exclaims, " Woe unto them who 
forsake Hita." But still the rain is withheld, 
and the starving people implore the Prophet 
to invoke the help of the Lord. And Elijah 



prays — ^"Look down on us from heaven, 
Lord ! regard the distress of thy people. Open 
the heavens and send ns relief j. help thy ser- 
vant now, God I" He sends a boy upon the 
mountain, to look towards the sea. But.there 
is nothing — the heavens are as brass ! Elijah 
prays again, the people uplifting their voices. 
Again the boy ascends — ^bnt " there is nothing. 
The earth is as iron Under me." In an agony 
of supplication Elijah again calls upon the 
Ldyd, and ih ainswer to his prayer, the boy ex- 
claims, " Behold, a cloud rlseth now from the 
waters — it is like a man's hand — the heavens 
are black with clouds and with winds — the 
storm rusheth louder and louder." The music 
has become more and more agitated as the 
winds rush by and the waters fall, the people 
murmur gratefully, and then burst forth in a 
hymn of thanksgiving — " Thanks be to God, 
He laveth the thirsty land !" 

This is but the first part, but observe how 
the powerful dramatic scenes follow one upon 
the other! It it strange then, that the world 
ofiers but few conductors who can grnsp the 
whole scope of this grand creation ? Or that 
the many who attempt its interpretation fail? 
It is a great test work, and but very few have 
been able to stand the test. ^ 

The second part contains but one grand 
scene, commencing with the ohorus, " Behold, 
God the Lord passed by. But He came not in 
the whirlwind, nor on the raging sea, nor in 
the earthquake, nor yet in the fire ; but after 
the fire there came a •still small voice, and in 
that still voice onward came the Lord." 
Nothing can exceed the exquisite beauty of 
this concluding movement It spreads a deli- 
cious calm over every sense by its broad yet 
simple melody, and its flowing accompaniment, 
based throughout upon rich, sustained chords. 
In the second act are also the two great arias 
for soprano 'and bass, the "Angel Trio," the 
the double quartette and quartette, the power- 
ful chorus, '' Be not afraid," and that delicious 
chorus, " He watching over Israel," together 
with- the grand chorusses, " Then did Elijah 
the Prophet break forth like a fire" and "Then 
shall your light break forth," with which the 
sublime work concludes. 

Of the choral performance we can only 
speak in medium terms of praise. The singers 
were certainly equal to the execution of the 
work; they sang correctly, and seemed to feel 
the music, but they of themselves could not 
make the effects of color and tempo. That 
was the Conductor's duty — a duty which ho 
failed to accomplish. Of all those grand 
scenes which we have described, not one was 
given with the required dramatic effect. The 
music was sung correctly, it is .true, but the 
vivid, grand conceptions of the composer, were 
in no single inlstauce realized. A positive 
pianissimo was not once achieved during the 
whole performance, and, consequently, neither 
was there a well developed crescendo made. , 



It was dead level singing, only rendered en* 
durable by the characteristic beauties of tho 
compositions. We have no dezireto be hyper- 
critical ; we take no pleasure in fault-finding, 
for the mere pleasure of fault-finding j we only 
wish to point out to the singers, that accurate 
note rendering is only one of Jhe essentials of 
a good choral performance, and can only bo 
rated at its individual value ', and that light 
and shade, poetic coloring, and verbal empha- 
sis, are the other rcqui8itos,''which with the 
first go to make up a perfect choral perform- 
ar.ce. 

Madame Parepa-Rosa sang very finely on 
this occasion. In that grand dramatic duett> 
« What have I to do with thee, man of God?" 
she evinced more than her ueual energy and 
passion. She abandoned herself to the subject 
and infused into it a feeding of living reality. 
In her grand aria, "Hear ye Israel," Her 
exquisite voice and pure style were themes of 
general admiration. We have not heard that 
aria so • grandly sung for many years. She 
also sang the concerted music in a charmingly 
artistic manner, rendering them so effective as 
to elicit unanimous encores. Madame Parepa 
Rosa certainly carried off the chief honors of 
the evening, and her artistic efforts met- with 
the most cordial appreciation of the public. 

To Miss C. V. Hutchings we have to accord 
tho warmest praise. Her recitative singing 
was admirable in the extreme. She had evi- 
dently studied 'them carefully, and with unu- 
sual intelligence. Her enunciation was per- 
fect, and her emphasis and phrasing just and 
highly dramatic. We have never lioard more 
admirable musical elocution. The audience 
unused to hear so much importance given to re- 
citatives, marked its approbation by applause. 
She sang the beautiful aria,' " rest in tho 
Lord," in so chaste and pure a manner, and 
with so high and sustained a sentiment, that it 
drew forth a loud and unanimous encore, and 
which, though earnestly persisted in, tho con- 
ductor would not allow— a piece of petty ty- 
ranny for which Mr. Bitter was much and 
justly blamed. We should like to know if 
Mrs. Raymond Bitter h.ad been cast the music 
sustained by Miss Hutohings, and had met with 
a like compliment, if Mr. Bitter, Conductor, 
would have refused to accept it. We rather 
think not. 

Mr. George , Simpson rendered his music 
correctly, but not effectively. His singing 
was too smooth, and consequently, monoton- 
ous. We cannot understand how so good an 
artist can be, occasionallj', so devoid of im- 
pulse. 

My. Jules Lombard, though possefsing a 
fine voice, and one fully able to sustain the 
music of the part of Elijah, has not tho educa- 
tion and experience necessary to do justice to 
the beautiful and powerful music of Mendels- 
sohn. The character of Elijah is a di£Bcult 
one to delineate, for it requires high dramatic 
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iDBtinct, onergyt power) and an almost sublime 
pathos — requisites only to be found in a gifted 
taatUro refined -by the most perfect art. Mr. 
Lombard sang with care and cTidcntly exerted 
himself to the utmost of his ability, singing 
here and there with taste and czprcssion, but 
vre are compelled to say that he was unequal 
to the task assigned to him. In tho concerted 
music, however, he was yery eScctivei 

On the whole, the porformanco of Elijah, on 
Friday evening, although the materials at 
command were excoUcijt, was by no means 
trorthy of tho City of New York. It was im» 
measurably inferior, save in one or tWo solo 
parts to the performance at the Boston Festi- 
val two years ago, in every point of artistic 
excellence. Mr. F. L. Bitter is, undoubtedly, 
ambitious, pains*taking and earnest in his en- 
deavors to fulfil the duties of a conductor, but 
he is as yet, practically, a mere acolyte in the 
tcmpio of art. As an able orchestral and vo- 
cal writer, he has unquestionable advantages 
to fit him as a conductor, but whether or not 
his temperament is of a character suitable for 
such work, timo only can prove. One thing, 
however, is certain, that he has not had suffi- 
cient experience to warrant his assuming the 
position ho assumed at this Festival, as the 
Unfavorable result has proved beyond dispute. 

Tho matinee on Saturday was so like in 
character to our ordinary first class concerts, 
that notice in detail is certainly unnecessary. 
Tho artists who took part wore : Madame Pa- 
repa-Rosa, Mrs. Z. II. Seguin, Miss M. Gil- 
bert, Mr. "W'ra. Castle, Mr. S. C. Campbell, 
Mr. J. N. Pattison, Mr. A. II. Pease, and Mr. 
Colby, with Messrs. Kosa and Matzka, con- 
ductors. Tho one particular point of this pro- 
gramme was tho production of a piece for four 
pianos, on subjects from tho "Star of the 
North," composed for the occasion by Mr. 
Alfred II. Pease, which we shall notice in our 
Review of the Saturday evening concert. Mr. 
Carl Bosa appeared as a conductor, but ho 
gesticulated more than he conducted, and the 
orchestra went on its own way rejoicing. 

The Saturday evening concert was brilliant- 
ly attended, and was in most respects a very 
brilliant concert- In point of overwhelming 
power, it exceeded anything we ever hoard in 
the noisy line. Wo wore very pleased to wel- 
come Carl Anschutz to the conductor's desk, 
for there is no man more fully competent to 
wield tho baton than ho is. The only purely 
orchestral pieco on the programme, Beetho- 
ven's Leonora Overture, No. 3, was played 
with great spirit, infinite accuracy, and mark- 
ed efi"ect. Mr. Grafula's Military Band play- 
ed several selections in excellent style, and 
with much artistic effect. They used a new 
stylo of brass instruments, which the inventor 
claims as superior to all others, and to possess 
many novel improvements. "We have not had 
nn opportunity to examine them, but from 
What we have heard, their claims to novelty 



admit of dispute, and also their superiority 
over others. 

In those pieces in which the Orchestra, tho 
Military Band and tho Drum Corps joined, 
namely, tho March Marocaine, and the Fack' 
eltanz, the effects produced were literally 
stunning. Happy were those who did not sit 
near tho orchestra, for thunder was tho dimin* 
utive of the row-de-dow they made. But they 
were finely performed, and were enthusiasti- 
cally received by the audience. ' 

Madame Parepa-Bosa sang charmingly, her 
special excellence being displayed in Bishop's 
favorite song, "Lo, hear the gentio lark," 
which she literally warbled like a bird to the 
infinite delight of the audience, being most bril- 
liantly and ably accompanied on the Flute by 
Mr. F. Ebon. 

Mr. Wan. Castle sang a ballad with much 
taste, expression and effect, and Mr. S. C. 
Campbell favored us with the " Jewish Maid- 
en," by Kucken, in the original. Besides, 
praising Mr. Campbell's beautiful voice, and 
his tasteful and effective singing, we must 
compliment him upon his achievement of tho 
German language; he seems already to have 
acquired much facility in it, although wo 
thought we detected something -very like an 
English word or two, but we might have been 
mistaken. He was encored and sang another 
German song very effectively. 

Tho Quartette for four pjanos, composed by 
Mr. Pease, for this occasion, on subjects from 
" L'Etoile du Nord," is both brilliant and ef- 
fective. Mr. Pease has chosen his subjects 
well, and has treated them in the most effect- 
ive manner, contrasting them with judgment, 
and producing a brilliant and telling ensem- 
ble, giving each performer points for effect 
and display, yet keeping the whole free from 
copfusion. Mr. Pease has a specialty for this 
piass of composition, and we know no one here 
who can compare with, him successfully ; he 
instinctively takes hold of the most serviceable 
melodies, and works them together in a mas- 
terly manner, giving to his piano arrange- 
ment, eJTccts quite orchestral. In this Quar- 
tette a calculated pause, gave Mr. J. N. Pat- 
tison an opportunity to introduce a cadenza, 
which was a brilliant inspiration both in its 
matter and its execution, and gave no little 
eclat to tho performance. The Quartette was 
brilliantly and effectively played by Messrs. 
J. N. Pattison, A. H. Pease, Miss Gilbert and 
Mr. Colby, and was received with great en- 
thusiasm by the audience. We must again 
compliment Mr. A. H. Pease upon his happy 
talent, and urge him to work out with ardor 
that fine vein o£ creative ability with vrliich na- 
ture has endowed him. Directing his ambi- 
tion in that line, will assure him an honorable 
and distinguished future. 

The seventh and last concert of the Festival 
was giyen on Sunday evening to an overflow- 
ing audience, which crowded both the largo 



and small hall, and still left one or two bun> 
dred standing. Wo are not conversant with 
the expenses of the evening, but if such a house 
did not yield a most ample profit, then concert* 
giving must be classed among the distinguish- 
ed failures of business life. 

The programme consisted Aioetly of sacred 
music, the first act comprising selections from 
Bossini's " Stabat Mater,'' executed by Mme. ' 
Parepa>Ilosa, Mme. Natalie Testa, and Signers 
Baragli and Antonucci. The conductor being 
Mr. Max Maretzek. Singular to say there 
was no disappointment in the artists, although 
wo naturally looked for tvto or three absent 
Italians, as those gifted creatures are singular' 
ly capricious in the Concert-room. But they 
were all there on this occassion, and were all 
well I 

Parepa sang splendidly; her voice was full 
and rich, and she seemed to be in tho best cue 
for singing. Both in the duett with Testa, 
and in the quartette, she sang con amove, her 
pure, clear tones ringing out with admirable 
effect. Her "Inflammatus" w.as a fine bit of 
singing, and fairly aroused the enthusiasm of 
tho audience. Iler closing notes of the Festi* 
val will not soon be forgotten. 

Baragli sang " Cujus Animam" fairly. His 
voice is exceedingly sweet, but it has neither 
sufficient strength nor steadincits to do justice 
to that fine aria.. Antonucci sang " Pro, Pec 
tis" well, his rich, deep tones giving it full 
effect.' ■'■■'■ '■' 

Madame Natali Testa has a very fine voice 
and sings with taste and much ospression. 
Both in the duett Avith Parepa and in the 
beautiful aria, " Fac ut portem," she evidenced 
an earnest desire to excel, and her efforts met 
with success, and with very Warm approval. 
She is not only a graceful, but an effective 
concert singer. 

Signer Bellini, with his grand and glorious 
voice, which seems to get richer and richer, 
sang splendidly. It is always refreshing and 
delightful to listen to this conscientious and 
excellent artist. Mr. Max Maretzek conducted 
with his usual dash and conscious power, and 
everything of course went off without a 
hitch. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
evening, was the production of Mr. George W> 
Morgan's overture to his oratorio of "John 
the Baptist," conducted by tho composer him- 
self. It is a work of exceeding merit, display- 
ing excellent writing and much familiarity 
with the resources ot the orchestra, for the 
instruments are well treated, and the effects 
are well considered and very striking. It 
commences with a well written adagio in C 
minor, which leads into a flowing 6-8 andantb 
movement in C major, followed by an allegro 
in C minor, which, well worked, intrnduces a 
second subject, which again leads into the 
allegro subject, the overture closing with a 
brief but most effective andante, indicating n, 
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fUnoral march. The vork is well constructed, 
ingeniouely elaborated, and is instrumented 
tvith variety and' power. It was ably con- 
ducted by Mr. Morgan, and was superbly 
played, and was received with such unanimous 
applause by the audience, that it must be 
counted as a decided success. 

Mr. Carl Rosa played a movement of Men- 
delssohn's violin concerto in a smooth but un- 
impressive manner. The concert closed with 
the March from the Prophete. It was really 
(i fine entertainment, and gave to the vast 
audience present unqualified contentment. 

AVith the Sunday evening concert, closed the 
most pretentions Musical Festival that has 
taken place in this city for nearly twenty 
years. One of a similar character was given 
between 1848 and 1850 by the American Mu- 
sical Institute, under the management of Mr. 
Henry Meiggs and the direction of Mr. George 
•Loder. It proved- a monetary failure, but a 
great artistic success. The choral singing was 
infinitely superior to that of the Festival just 
closed, the solo singers were far more equal 
in talent, and generally more competent than 
those we have just hoard, but the orchestra 
Was inferior both in numbers and in executive 
ability. The conductorship was in able hands, 
for Mr. Loder was a dnshing intelligent, and 
competent director, and as he had the sole 
control, there was an unusual uniformity in 
the excellence of the performances. 

In commencing the Festival just concluded, 
Mr. L. F. Harrison took a broad view of its 
needs, and did his best to draw around him 
the best talent that could be procured. The 
narrow-minded, contracted policy which con- 
trols the use of Steinway Hall, fettered him 
in some respects, and placed much admirable 
talent out of his reach j but Mr. Harrison un- 
doubtedly laid out his plans on a scale which 
admitted of no niggard use of means, and 
which but for complications beyond his con- 
trol, would have resulted far more brilliantly. 
He did his part nobly; individually, ho took 
upon his shoulders the risk of from ten to 
thirteen thousand dollars, at the close of the 
musical season and in the fate of the hot 
weather, determined that the Festival should 
bo carried 05, although every dollar of his 
venture should be lost. "Whether ho has been 
made a sacrifice to the cause of art, or whether 
he has made large profits by his enterprise, 
wo do not know, but we do sincerely hope that 
the pecuniary results will at least yield him a 
fair returp for his investment, so that he may 
be encouraged to enter the field again next 
year, under circumstances which will leave 
him entire liberty of action, and yield him a 
larger selection of excellent material to work 
up the second Festival brilliantly. 
.We accept this Festival, with its many 
shortcomings, as the earnest of the future, and 
we shall build up great expectation for Harri- 
son's Second Annual Festival. 



We cannot close this article without giving 
our meed of praise to all those concerned in 
the Festival. Nine performances were given 
in seven days, all of which required long and 
tedious rehearsals, compelling an amount of 
physical labor not easy to endure, and yet of 
all the soloists, choristers, and instrumentalists, 
not one sent an excuse, not one was absent, 
but all worked cheerfully and with enthusiasm 
to the last. The case is unparalleled, and 
speaks trumpet-tongued of the thorough goad 
will existing between the performers and the 
manager. 



A FORCING BED FOR PUBLIC OPINION. 



The amount of bombastic twaddle furnished 
by the writers for Messrs. Steinway & Sons in 
Paris, IS postively surfeiting, and would be 
entirely so, but for that spice of Munchausen- 
ism, which seems inevitable in all the state- 
ments emanating from that house. 

The last canard furnished, by that great 
originator, E. R., to the. Wee W^ Review, is 
one of his finest pieces of bombast and rodo- 
montade. He states that the decision as to 
the piano medals is a public secret — this is 
meanc for a joke — and innocently says that it 
is reported in the German papers that the re- 
result was achieved with batteries of .cham- 
pagne, masked by forests of asparagus — that is, 
that the great firm who, as he says, has got 
the fii'st gold medal, used other means than 
the merits of their instruments to influence a 
verdict in their favor. This is a candid admis- 
sion of a fact which does not surprise us. But 
E. R. says that the jury could, not be bought 
(did he try it ?), except one old man, who was 
so aged that he could not mention his name I 

He then says that the struggle for supremacy 
was between Steinway and Chickering, but 
that the public, the manufacturers, and the 
artists, without any exception, decided in favor 
of Steinway and their inventions (1 1 1), who 
consequently are to have the gold medal. 
Now the editor of the Weekly Review also 
owns a German 'musical paper, the last issue 
of which contained a full list of the awards of 
all classes of musical medals, copied from the 
Signale of Leipsic, which is headed thus: — 
"John Broad wood & Sons, of England, have 
been awarded the Grand Gold Medal, and 
Steinwaj and Chickering have been awarded 
Diplomas?" How is, this, Messieurs! the ac^, 
counts do not tally very well. Still it is the 
easiest thing in the world to substitute the 
name of Steinway for that of Broadwood, for 
advertising purposes over here 1 

Mr. E. R. states that the Emperor wished 
that at least one English exhibitor should have 
a gold medal in every class; consequently, 
John Broadwood & Sons were awarded a gold 
medal for pianofortes. E. R. acknowledges 
that Broadwood is a prominent manufacturer, 
but asserts that the medal was purely compli- 



mentary, that is, not ^ven on the score of 
merit. Now this same, Broadwood & Sons, 
besides having a reputation based upon a hun- 
dred years of splendid work, and wealth 
sufllcient to buy out all the manufacturers in 
America, is the same Broadwood who took tho 
first inedal at the London Fait of 1862, when 
Steinway & Sons stood the eighth on the listi 
He was the first when the Steinways published 
to the world that they had taken the medal 
over all competitors, and the correspondent of 
the New York Daily Times coolly stated that 
" the endorsement of the Jury, in favor of the 
Steinway pianos, was stronger and more to the 
purpose than for those of any other malcerl'' 
And this in the face of the oflSoial report, which 
opens with the following words; — "Messrs. 
Broadwood & Sons (United Kingdom, 8372) 
stand, without controversy, at the head of the 
pianoforte makers who exhibit on the present 
occasion." 

These correspondences are the most trans* 
parent humbugs of the age. The tvrlters afe 
the friends of the manufacturets, and devoted 
to their interests, while the papers here are 
used metely as forcing beds for public opinion,, 
making a falsehood as current as truth, aud 
playing the stool-pigeon between the manufac 
turer and the publici 

And still the vexed question, "Who has got 
the medal ?" is as yet undecided, and we sug^ 
gest to the public to keep cool Until the first 
week in July, when it will be solved beyond 
peradventurei Above all, do not believe jin 
flaming, delusive advertisements, and do not 
let any man "put up his flag until he is sure 
that he has won the battle. 



THE PARIS EXPOSITION.— THE AME- 
RICAN PIANOS. 



We copy tho following brief but pointed re- 
marks from La France Musicale, by the last 
mail : -^S' In America the manufacture of piano- 
fortes has made rapid progress. In this section 
(the American) there are two manufacturers 
who dispute the supremacy, with a great deal 
of intensity. These are the Messrs. Chicker- 
ing of New York and Boston, and the Messrs. 
Steinway of New York. 

"We have thoroughly examined all the in- 
struments manufactured by both firms, now on 
exhibition, and without the least hesitation, we 
join in the unanimous opinion in. favor of tho 
Chickering pianos, which have occupied tho 
public mind, and created a sensation during the 
past month, nearly equalling in interest the 
question of the Duchy of Luxemberg." 



Openino of John B. Dunham & Son's 
NEW PiANOFOETE Manufaotoet. — We pur- 
posed giving an account of this interesting 
event in this week's issue, but; want of space 
prevents us. We shall do so, however, in our 
next. 



